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Earnest About What? 


Remember what TIME reported from graduating seniors last summer? Loren Hays 
of University of Denver said: “|! feel as though | am a small chip in a current and 
there is no paddling against the stream even if | knew where | wanted to go.” Thomas 
Whithorn of Georgia Tech said: “I’m disgusted. Our leaders have let us down.” 
Hadon Boswell of Western Reserve said: “Everything seems to be on the brink of de- 
struction. | feel | should be doing something but | don’t know what.” 


Thousands of seniors felt that way—and plenty of people found on campus this fall, 
faculty and students, will feel that way. Fatalism like Loren Hays’, rebellion like 
Thomas Whithorn’s, futility like Hadon Boswell’s. In several college years’ time, will 
you feel that way too—or do you already? 


T he student Christian movement in all its parts—YM or YW or church-related fel- 
lowship—confronts you with the kind of answers to fatalism, rebellion, and futility 
that you will find in the following pages. Christian vocation is the reply to that sense 
of fatalism. Participation in the democratic process is the reply to rebellion against 
leadership. Direct Christian social action while you're a student—in politics, race 
relationships, study groups, industrial conflict, working prayer—is the reply to the 
futility-you find all around you in 1947. 


W hat you are most in earnest about will determine, quite exactly, what you will turn 
out to be by the time you graduate. “Whatsoever things are good . . . think on these 
things” while you're a student. 
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Looking for Greatness? 


By ROBERT G. CLELAND 


Lae WAS ONCE a college freshman 
named Bill who, as he planned his 
college career, made up his mind to 
become a great man. So he set out to 
find a formula by which he might 
attain that end. 

First he went to a man whose name 
made the headlines in the newspapers 
with monotonous regularity. He was a 
man who spoke loudly and dog- 
matically on every subject, using the 
pronoun “I” so often that many better 
words were excluded from his vocabu- 
lary. And Bill said to him, “Sir, I 
understand that you call yourself a 
great man. Now I want to become a 
great man myself, and I’d like to ob- 
tain your formula for greatness.” 

The man looked Bill over without 
noticeable enthusiasm and remarked: 
“Young man, I attained my enviable 
position by the exercise of brains and 
personality. I see that you are almost 
devoid of those qualities. Why should 
I waste my formula for greatness on 
one of such mediocre talents and 
limited possibilities?’ As Bill left the 
Presence, I thought I heard him mutter 
something that sounded like stuffed 
shirt and bag of wind, but perhaps 
I was mistaken. An ex-dean is neces- 
sarily a realist and suspects the worst 
of college students. 

Bill next went to a famous general 
and said, “Sir, I want to become a 
great general. Can you give me a 
formula that will enable me to realize 
my ambition?” But the general shook 
his head. “My boy,” he answered sadly, 
“youre a generation too late. The 
world has seen its last Alexander, 
Caesar, or Napoleon. The use of radar 
fuses, rocket bombs, atomic energy, 
and God knows what other devices in 
the next war will make the great 
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An ex-dean (now history professor) at Occidental 
College talks practical purposes to freshmen this fall 


general, the individual military con- 
queror, as obsolete as gunpowder made 
the medieval knight. The art of war, 
as the world knew it until yesterday, 
is now merely an historical curiosity. 
Scientists have supplanted generals 
and admirals, and the laboratory has 
taken the place of armies and battle- 
ships.” 

So then Bill went to a statesman 
asking the same question of him. The 
statesman was polite but discouraging. 
“Young man,” he said, “I am almost 
at the end of my career. I can look 
back upon my life with frankness and 
candor. A number of factors entered 
into the making of my success, but 
honesty compels me to admit that my 
chief asset was the breaks of the game. 
If you want to become great in the 
field of statecraft you must win the 
favor of Lady Luck. And I assure 
you,’ he added, reaching into his 
pocket for a cigar, “that Lady Luck 
is far more elusive and fickle in politics 
than in craps or draw poker—but of 
course,” he concluded, glancing at 
Bill, “one of your tender age would 
not understand the allusion.” 

Bill grunted something that sounded 
like “Oh, yeah,” and started for Holly- 
wood. There he put the now familiar 
question to the motion picture hero of 
the hour, one of the glamor boys who 
was the idol of ten million or a hun- 
dred million infatuated fans, depend- 
ing upon the press agent responsible 
for the statistics. “Greatness in Holly- 
wood,” the hero laughed—and his 
laugh was so full of bitterness that 
Bill involuntarily shivered as a man 
does when a black cloud suddenly 
blots out the warmth and _ radiant 
glory of the sun. “Greatness? Sure, I 
can. give you a formula for greatness: 


hire a publicity agent, shrewder and 
more unscrupulous than the publicity 
agents of your rivals. Let him give 
you a phony build-up, sweep the public 
off its feet, and convince the little tin 
gods who run the pictures that you 
have box office appeal. Greatness in | 
Hollywood! Believe me, young fool, 
there's no such thing. It’s like a bubble 
on the swift flowing current of a} 
mountain stream, a drop of dew on the & 
grass of a summer morning. It’s like § 
an electric light which a child turns § 
on and off.” 

Well, Bill returned to his room a@ 
trifle bewildered and disillusioned but § 
not yet down and out. So he told his § 
roommate about the day’s experiences i 
and how hard it was to find a formula & 
for attaining greatness. But his room- 
mate was sleepy and advised Bill to 
can the conversation and go to bed, 
Of course Bill paid no attention to his 
roommate’s remonstrances. He never 
did. Thereupon the roommate picked 
up a book and threw it, more or less 
accurately, at Bill’s head. Bill caught 
the book before it struck the wall and 
addressed a few pungent remarks to 
his companion. The book was called 
the Holy Bible, and though Bill never 
read its richly-inspired pages, he valued 
the volume very highly because his 
mother had given it to him when he 
left for college. 

Now, when he laid the Book down, 
it happened to fall open at a certain 
page and Bill’s eye caught this passage: 
“Whosoever will be great among you 
let him be your minister, and who 
soever will be chief among you 
let him be your servant.” 

The words brought Bill up 
with a jerk. Here, strangely 
enough, was a formula fot 
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greatness—the very thing he was look- 
ing for. Of course to Bill the formula 
didn’t make sense—he thought of 
it only as a visionary, romantic 
platitude. But at least there it was 
—definite, specific, positive, unquali- 
fied. Now Bill was a_ pragmatist, 
though naturally he hadn’t the faintest 
idea what the word meant; and he 
began in a vague way to test the 
formula. First he tried to recall some 
of the noteworthy characters of the past 
who had attained greatness by follow- 
ing out its principles. But in this he 
failed lamentably: for the effort took 
him into the dark, murky realm of 
history, and there Bill was no better 
than a lost soul. He was planning to 
be a science major; and the only history 
to which he had ever been exposed 
was the required course for unsuspect- 
ing freshmen, so naturally his igno- 
rance of the subject, in the meticulous- 
ly restrained language of Hollywood, 
was supercolossal. He did remember 
vaguely that he had heard of a guy 
named St. Francis of Assisi and of 
another guy named David Living- 
stone. But he believed that David 
Livingstone was an Italian monk of 
the third century, B. C., and that St. 
Francis of Assisi was sent to rescue a 
chap named Stanley whom an airplane 
crash had marooned in a South Ameri- 
can jungle. This exploratory tour into 
the vast wilderness of history proved 
too much for Bill’s weary brain. So 
he gave up the unequal struggle and 
turned over and went to sleep. 

As he slept, a light seemed to fill 
the campus and overflow into the sur- 
rounding valley and spread to the 
crest of the mountains and extend 
even to the outermost reaches of the 
universe. While Bill was wondering 
at the sight, he suddenly fouad him- 
self standing in the quad; and around 
him he saw an infinite throng of 
people of every conceivable type and 
form and kind and class—old men, 
young men, mothers, fathers, lovers, 
sweethearts, children, 
grandfathers, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
soldiers, sailors, bellhops, charwomen, 
preachers, lawyers, prostitutes, cooks, 
clerks, 


grandmothers, 


mechanics, statesmen,  steve- 
dores, bar keepers, street sweepers, 
stokers, farm hands, students, artists, 


poets, singers—white, black, brown, 
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and yellow—all were there, 
a multitude beyond all 
counting; indeed, beyond 
all human imagination. 
And they were all converg- 
ing on College Hill; and 
every face of that infinite 
throng reflected such radi- 
ant happiness as I am sure 
this weary earth of ours has 
never seen before. And Bill 
was caught up and swept 
along in the throng till he 
came to College Hill. Then 
he looked up and saw a 
man. And the man _ was 
standing on the very top 
of the hill, and the light 
that filled the valleys and 
the mountains and the very 
universe itself flowed out 
in endless, luminous waves 
from him. And all at once 
a great hush fell upon the 
multitude, and in the si- 
lence the Man spoke; and 
this is what Bill heard him 
say: “Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was an hungered and 
ve gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink: I was a stranger and ye 
took me in: naked and ye clothed me: I 
was sick and ye visited me: I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” Then, 
without warning, as instantaneously as 
a motion picture film flashes from one 
scene to another, Bill’s dream changed 
(if dream it was). For suddenly the 
great multitude vanished, and Bill 
found himself alone, face to face with 
the Man on the shining hilltop. And 
Bill knew that he stood in the presence 
of true greatness, the only true great- 
ness indeed that the world has ever 
known. Again the Man spoke; and 
now he was speaking directly and only 
to Bill. There was no one else in all the 
universe. But the words were the same: 
“For I was an hungered and you gave 
me meat; I was thirsty and you gave 
me drink; I was a stranger and you 


Is this truly greatness? (N.Y.U. Hall of Fame) 


took me in, naked and you clothed me; 
I was sick and you visited me; I was 
in prison and you came unto me” 
But here Bill cried out, in great 
agony of feeling, “Stop, Sir, stop. For 
God’s sake, stop. You're speaking to 
the wrong person. You must have me 
confused with someone else. I never 
fed you or clothed you or visited you 
or spoke to you when you were a 
stranger or tried to cheer you up when 
you were lonesome and homesick. I've 
never seen you before in all my life. 
I’m not sure I even know who you 
are. 

Then Bill heard him say: “Inasmuch 
as you did it unto these my brethren, 
you did it unto me. For in‘truth I say 
unto you, Whosoever will be great 
among you let him be your minister, 
and whosoever will be chief among 
you let him be your servant.” And Bill 
knew, beyond all shadow of doubt, that 
he had found the true formula for 
greatness. 


getting get understanding. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; yea, with all thy 


—Proverbs 4: 7 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


COLLEGE, 
WORLD? 


Most campuses have pretty high 
walls, with Lake Success and the 
Kremlin) and Delhi lynching 
trials and the Hartley-Tatt Labor Bill 
and Universal Military Training all 
pretty comfortably shut out of view. 
As you write your name on your en- 
rollment form you may possibly be 
writing your resignation the 
chores of citizenship, community social 
action, and the worries of the UN. 

Maybe the AYD (American Youth 
lor Democracy, communist-inspired ) 
will breach those walls for some. stu- 
dents. Dining-room conversation, the 
daily paper, the course in current 
affairs, may create a vista here and 
there. But some undergraduates will 
keep up with what goes on in the 
world because they are Christians. It 
you arent in any program of social 
and political action by virtue of the 
fact that you do tollow Jesus as Lord, 
your Christian living is incomplete. 
“Christians, rise and act thy creed!” 


AEM - OUR PARENTS 


This 65-year-old magazine you're 
reading emerges nine times a_ year 
trom a budget supplied (partly by 
your subscription we hope, but largely ) 
by several national student agencies. 
First, the NICC (National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council, YM and YW 
student departments). Then, the SVM 
(Student Volunteer Movement, mis- 
sionary enlistment student agency). 
Then two denominational student 
movements (all have been invited): 
the Congregational Christian, and 
marginally the Presbyterian USA, 
groups. These publish INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
But you, fair reader, are the person 
to write articles and news and verse for 
it—and maybe even get a bundle order 


for your campus. 
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CHOICES FOR FRESHMEN 


In some colleges there are no “tresh- 
man electives’—but there are always 
decisions, choices, weighing ot values. 
Here's such a list of freshman electives: 

(1) Shall I be CAristian, without 
pulling any punches or dodging any 
issues that may be involved? 

(2) Shall I join a fraternity, or any 
group in which I find false democracy 
and delusive purposes? 

(3) Shall I really study, unashamed 
among playboys and playgirls that I 
“really like the stuff” of classroom 
thinking, term papers, etc.? 

(4) Shall I drink, a casual beer, a 
tiny cocktail, a bottomless highball, a 
“snort at homecoming game—or get 
along coolly without any of that? 

(5) Shall I set out to be a big wheel 
running in the right direction or just 
anywhere? 

(6) Shall I work in Christian 
group, or cross off such as (presum- 
ably) stuffy and prudish—without 
seeing whether they're straight and 
real? 

This magazine hasn't any “plat- 
form” for trosh, but it humbly and in- 
sistently hopes they Il all elect that first 
choice—(1) above— and let that mean 


all it may tor them. 


YOU'LL HEAR ABOUT These 


A tew hundred Americans have 
come back, mostly to campus, trom the 
OSLO CONFERENCE 1n Sweden, World 
Council of Churches youth get- 
together last July, delegated from Y's 
and church denominations. Then hun- 
dreds of seminary students have come 
back from the big June meeting at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
—the North American INTER- 
SEMINARY CONFERENCE, Where 
inter-church unity took on a XX 
great new lite for theological 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


schools. Then, depending on what 
YM-YW-church group Region you're 
in, you'll hear about your REGIONAL 
STUDENT CONFERENCES, Which were 
mostly in June, and trom which dele. 
gates returning to your campus will 
probably be a bit more energetic and 
inspired. 

Ahead, there’s the big Christmas 
event which continues the long series 
of “quadrennials” of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement: it’s the NortTH 
AMERICAN STUDENT CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN FRONTIERS, at Lawrence, 
Kansas, December 27 to January 1, 
for any Christian who can get into his 
campus delegation. Don’t be mystifted 
about what goes on at powwows such 
as these: take one in and find out for 


yoursel 


“FREEDOM ON 


This business of living completely 
on GI Bill allotments arouses interest- 
ing comment by two student writers 
in this issue; one claims that no 
one should expect the government 
to foot the whole college bill for vet- 
erans. Amid the campus chorus, ‘Tt 
isn't enough!”, there’s some point to 
the reply that neither parents nor the 
VA should pay a student's way. 

Granted, that the student who has 
to work is sometimes handicapped: 
little time for study or “lighter mo- 
ments,” scrimping on this or that, 
work clothes instead of the reet outht. 
But the proportion of “Who's Who in 
America” who had to work their way 


entirely, sans any free money from 


-anvbody, is revealing. Is it really the 


fullest freedom we claim when we 
demand that the state pay all our col- 
lege expense? Without too great glorr 
fication of “free enterprise, we may 
find it part of the American 
way that our $65 or our $90 
must be pretty heavily supple 
mented by money we get hold 
- of ourselves. 
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College is criss-cross; a sense of direction helps us choose the way. 


(University of Kentucky Photo) 


Found Keligion ia College” 


By PATTY KIMBLE 


Macalester ‘49 


Le. A startling thing to realize. It 


anyone had asked me five years ago 
whether I had yet found religion, I'd 
have said “Sure!” I went to church 
regularly, taught Sunday School, and 
even began planning for a_ full-time 
career in Christian service when I was 
between 14 and 17; but I didn't begin 
to find religion until my second year in 
college. 

I think the first doors opened last 
September when I enrolled in a Bible 
“The 
Church,” taught by a young minister 


course listed as Apostolic 
who was new to the campus. I found 
that as I listened to the lectures in this 
class, | had a peculiar feeling that this 
man was somehow “out of this world,” 
and his every word seemed to be pur- 
posefully inspired by Something very 
big and real that I had never before ex- 
perienced. This new insight into the 
problems of that earliest Church and 
its leaders led me to think seriously for 
the first time. I began to wonder why 
I was here, and how come I was basing 
my whole life on something I'd never 
even tried to understand. Call it pangs 


of conscience, if you like, but I de- 
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cided that if I was to teach Christianity, 
['d better start finding out what it 
was and act on it once in a while. 

On our campus—as on others, I'm 
sure—I found abundant opportunities 
to expand my newly-discovered re- 
lizion, through the religious organiza- 
tions. | joined the college Christian 
Association and the Westminster Fel- 
lowship group. I had been active in 
my own church and held ofhces in 
presbytery and synod W.F., but it was 
all for fun. I began to realize that 
there is a religious purpose behind the 
guided fellowship of Christian — stu- 
dents. I hadn't listened to many ser- 
mons before, though I’d heard enough, 
and I started listening to our weekly 
chapel speakers, wondering whether 
there was also a purpose behind bring- 
ing speakers trom all over the country 
to speak to us. 

I began to get acquainted with other 
students preparing for vocations, and 
| found that the more I talked with 
them the easier it was for me to think 
clearly and really to understand. Be- 
leve me, IT was flabbergasted when | 
realized how ignorant I had_ been 


about my chosen lite-work. 

The climax of the year came in 
March with our campus Religion and 
Lite Week. It was a period of three 
days ot daily chapels and seminars. | 


had an 


prayer, sermon, scripture selection and 


awtul teeling that every 
hymn was aimed directly at me. I felt 
humble as never before. As tast as 
questions and protests rose in my 
mind, a hymn or sermon or prayer or 
scripture would answer until finally 
there was no doubt left. And _ the 
hymns of consecration were a promise 
trom my heart. 

Looking back at this school year, I 
think I’m really beginning to fifid 
myself. Holding fast to all the door- 
knobs, I'd have stumbled along blindly 
as before; but I found that every time 
I let go a little, a door would be opened 
into something just a little bigger and 
more thrilling than the time betore. 
Now, lite is really full of purpose and 


meaning. 


PATTY KIMBLE is a music major, in her 
junior year at Macalester, and is looking 
forward to a career in Christian missions. 
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Corson: Devaney Inc., N. Y. 


College is up-hill! 
(Brown University Photo) 


Freshman 
Route Numbers 


Every new college student is making a map for his course these | 
days—or driving ahead without one. Here are some traveled paths. | 


Route 


President Arthur G. Coons of Occi- 
dental in Los Angeles counters the 
old frosh don’ts with some wise 
do’s. 


Entering freshmen are always show- 
ered with large quantities of advice. 
Much of it is unnecessary, some perti- 
nent but often unheeded. 


A student comes to college at a most 
interesting age, after twelve years or 
more of schooling that have built into 
him, with varying degrees of success, 
some appreciation of the vastness of the 
held of knowledge and some notion of 
how he himself can best employ his life. 
As he arrives (unless he is a veteran), 
he is just emerging from adolescence; as 
he graduates (unless he is an infant 
prodigy), he has reached maturity. 


I am often impressed with the depth 
of the imprint that these four years 
make on a person’s life. The period of 
undergraduate work is soon over, long 
though the road ahead may appear to 
an entering freshman. But throughout 
the remaining fifty or so years of his 
life, the graduate will find that the 
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key to much that he does was supplied 
him back in college days. 


Plan 

The wise student is the one who 
realizes as a freshman that his whole 
life will hinge on what he does with 
every day, every month, every year of 
his college career. He will find endless 
invitations to waste his time on side- 
shows or frivolous activity. But if he 
remembers that after all the main show 
in the main tent (honest, conscientious 
study) is what he and his parents and 
his government and patrons of the col- 
lege are paying their money for, he 
will be less inclined to succumb to 
temptation’s blandishments. 

Not that a student should renounce 
all “worldly pleasures.” College life like 
all life is-a combination of work and 
recreation, both necessary. But if a stu- 
dent concludes that recreation is the 
principal value in college life, it is 
quite possible that the college authori- 
ties will accommodate him to the ex- 
tent of relieving him of all study ob- 
ligations and will tell him to indulge 


College 


his love of pleasure to the fullest, but 
somewhere else. The trick is to learn at 
once, the first day, the first week, the 
first month, and the first year, how to 
evaluate the amazing smorgasbord of 
ideas, studies, and personalities with 
which he is confronted. Conscientious 
application to the task of mastering each 
day’s assignments as they are made 
is the only safe rule to follow. 
Mix 

Again, every class, every group, of 
which he is a member will give him ex- 
perience in handling himself in rela- 
tion with other people. Such expe- 
riences in college are especially valuable 
because he is in contact with, and in 
some respects in competition with, a 
highly selected group of alert young 
citizens. Often in curricular or extra- 
curricular activity a student will be 
asked to assume responsibilities 
which he has not previously thought 
himself capable; but somehow, some- 
where he will find the courage and the 
ability to carry his assignment through. 
Perhaps he will have to address a class, 
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or even the entire student body, in a 
reasoned statement. Years later, when 
he must address the local Rotary Club, 
or the school board, or the board of di- 
rectors of his company, or his church, 
or the city council, he will not shrink 
from the task, for he will remember 
how well he did the same sort of thing 


back in college. 


Study 

Perhaps in a course in economics, or 
political science, or sociology, he is re- 
quired to spend hour after hour dig- 
ging through piles of difficult books, 
making notes, organizing his material, 
reducing it to a logical written report, 
or term paper. If he does such work, 
and it is the hardest kind of work, con- 
scientiously, it will give him life-long 
assurance that he can analyze any mass 
of material within his own field and 
present it in acceptable terms. If he be- 
comes a business man, he will need 
such ability in preparing reports for his 
company, or in writing an article for 
his trade magazine, or in preparing a 
paper for presentation before the an- 
nual convention or institute of his in- 
dustry. If he becomes a_ professional 
man, whether a minister, an attorney, 
a teacher, a doctor, or what not, he 


but Judge 


CURRICULAR ¢ACTIVITES 


Dean Dorothy Gebauer is an in- 
formed counselor to women at 
University of Texas. 


To join is fun; 

To join everything is exhausting; 

To join nothing is dull; 

To gain balance in interest, time, en- 
ergy, and study is ideal. 

For each individual this balance is 
unique. 

It is registration day. The campus is 
crowded with students standing in line 
slowly moving through a door, others 
wandering about not quite sure where 
they are or what they are doing. Gay 
posters, crowding bulletin boards or 
hanging from the trees, offer lures to 
the uninitiated to join debating  so- 
cieties, try out for glee clubs and dra- 
matics, consider membership to the In- 
dependent Student Organization, or re- 
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will need the same talent for organized 
thought and organized exposition, 
whether written or oral. 


Succeed 


Perhaps in a science course he finds 
he must spend many an afternoon in a 
laboratory, laboring to accomplish an 
expected result, sometimes weary and 
discouraged. But he will accomplish 
that result somehow, and his professor 
will smile appreciatively. The student 
has proved to himself that he could do 
it, and always after that he will re- 
member his dejection and his triumph, 
and will be less inclined to doubt his 
powers when the going is difficult. 

Perhaps he is elected editor of his 
college paper, or a member of the stu- 
dent executive committee, or a mem- 
ber of a social committee, or almost 
anything else that requires a measure 
of tact and clear thinking. In later years 
he may find himself asked to handle 
some personal affair, whether 
nection with his business or profession 


in con- 


or in connection with some family sit- 
uation. A certain finesse or considerate 
graciousness that college experience 
makes it possible for students to achieve 
will hearten him in after life when he 
is faced with personnel problems. 
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Beware 

Now that I have said so much that 
is enthusiastic about the college world, 
I must make my resefvations. We must 
never permit ourselves to become so 
smug about college that we think mere 
attendance at a college, or graduation 
therefrom, will endow us with every 
excellence. Not every college graduate 
is successful. Not every college gradu- 
ate is the suave paragon of virtues that 
my statements up to this point may 
to have assured. 
graduates are less worthy as citizens 
than many non-college people. The 
ownership of a college diploma is not 


seem Some college 


necessarily a badge of good citizenship. 

But if the college student has in him 
the will to sweat his brain, to squeeze 
every ounce of information, stimula- 
tion, and inspiration out of his books, 
his professors, and his college relation- 
ships, he is not likely to fail, either in 
college or in post-college life. For there 
is great social purpose in what we do. 
We need to deepen our faith in one 
another, in our inherited culture and in 
the possibilities of achievement in this 
great land, utilizing to these ends the 
moral, ethical and spiritual resources of 
our Christian faith and experience and 
all of our years of work and study. 


ORCHESTRA 


BARNS TORMERS 


PACAZINE 


Oh, what decisions! (Johns Hopkins U.) 
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member the date of the fraternity 
pledge smoker. 

This first day is a symbol. For many 
students never quite find a real order 
in the pressures of campus. They re- 
live again and again the confusions of 
the first days, following wherever the 
student line takes them or wandering 
about in their campus experience, look- 
ing at this, stopping for a little while 
with that and ready to leave it if there 
is a beckoning finger to distract them. 

But other students go from meeting 
to meeting, class to class (usually), date 
to date, living actively—all of which 
requires physical endurance but not 
much creative ability. To acquire a 
sense of order in these busy days gives 
self-confidence, assurance, and creates 
time to develop new ideas. Order in 
one’s living 1s a gauge of maturity. 
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An Ohio Wesleyan AB of ‘47, Mar- 
garet Hanna, gives some pretty 
good reasons for becoming part of 
a college religious program. 

“Belief in God,” core of that campus 
Christian group, can be dangerous. 
Even unconsciousby it may make one 
teel smug and comfy. But then it can 
also sting us awake to real Christian 
living—rather than inoculating us into 
drowsy thinking and action. It can be 
the highest challenge of our undergrad- 
uate life. 

For one thing, emotional instability, 
uncertainty of self and future, and lack 
of motivation show up most in students 
with no cause to which they can unre- 
servedly give themselves. That Chris- 
tian fellowship offers a chance for 
worthwhile service in which we can 
actually find ourselves through losing 
ourselves in something bigger than we 
are. As we work in a Negro commu- 
ity center or a destitute Children’s 
Home, we become a part of the solu- 
tion of today’s problems. We are spared 
from being the groping individual on 
the college campus whose insecurity 
results in frustrated “‘social” drinking, 
dishonesty in class, lowering of moral 
standards, or just fed-up-ness. 
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To gain this order consider a tew 
leads: 

1. Follow an_ interest skill 
learned in high school or college. This 
offers a good beginning because you 
feel tairly sure of what you can do. 
Showing a skill or evidence of expe- 
rience helps you find your place in the 
acuvity. Thus acquaintances are made, 
and friends are found. 

2. Limit the tme spent in activi- 
ties: attending too many meetings be- 
comes monotonous. One freshman who 
boasted that she was a member of nine 
acuvities during her first semester soon 
tound herself worn out in attending 
meetings and her interest dissipated by 
the end of the year. 

3. Choose one new activity. Many 
campuses offer a variety of clubs which 
are not found in high school or on some 


Not only does that campus religious 
tellowship develop self-giving skills and 
resources for the deep social needs of 
our ume: its projects stimulate vital 
awareness dt what those needs are. We 
begin to realize that we can't be a 
Christian without doing something 
about situations like this: “America ts 
just of the world and yet con- 
sumes 30% ot the world’s goods;” or, 
“the only campus bookstore is a mo 
nopoly untair to students.” In getting 
at such facts, Christian action furthers 
our education in a way textbooks can 
not. If the campus group 1s alive, even 
mere membership in one of its com 
mittees gives opportunity to put de 
mocracy into action. 


All this is true because the college 
Christian group is a functioning democ- 
racy (if it’s true to itself), standing for 
pioneer action in seeking out new prob- 
lems and needs. The objectives it 
stresses may vary from year to year and 
from campus to campus. Perhaps it 
tackles racial inequality for Christian 
reasons, Or economic injustice On a prac- 
tical, workable basis. It may deal with 
community service interpreted in_ its 
broader terms of world relatedness. 


small campuses. Sports, musical organi. 


zations, crafts are varied in their offer. 
ings to the new student. 

4. Save some organizations tor later 
years. You may experience the same 
progress 1n your activities as IN Courses, 
Some clubs, interesting to the tresh- 
man, should be outgrown for the 
senior. 

5. Work out a plan for activities, 
fitting them into the schedule of classes 
and study. Too often this order is re. 
versed to the sorrow of the student as 
he looks at his grades. 

The general rule is: Do something, 
something big, in extracurricular life, 
Activities are an essential part of col- 
lege experience. Freedom, self diree- 
tion, student control, and creativeness 
belong to campus organizations and 
should be a part of your student lite. 


Why work for nothing? Campus Christian 
groups find why it’s worthwhile. ‘Penn 
State College Photo.) 


Growth of persons may be stressed 
through working and praying, to dis 
cover the real needs of the campus an¢ 
to change its patterns of living. What 
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ever variation these emphases take, 
they provide common fellowship as 
students work with others toward their 
accomplishment. 

Student Christian groups are more 


than “just another activity” or “one 
more organization.’ For anyone who 
joins them, in earnest, becomes a part 
of a Movement which is truly striving 
to bring nearer the Kingdom of God 


on earth. Its a Movement which al 
ready includes all races and nations, 
and which, in a groping atomic age, 
welcomes every student who acc pts its 


significant purpose. 


—says Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, keen 
progressive congress- 
woman Los 
Angeles. 


It's 1947. You're a ftreshman_ but 


youre not like the. treshmen ot other 
college years. You are older, and more 
serious. Many of you have seen over: 
seas duty and even those who haven't 
are matured by the tremendous events 
that have aflected youth throughout the 
world in the last tew years. 

You know better than any one else 
the reckless extravagance of even talk- 
ing about an atomic war. It's going to 
take all the energy we have, plus a 
good part of our resources, manpower 
and productive capacity to put the 
world back together after the war we 
have just been through. Are you doing 
your share of thinking? You had bet 
ter, for you re in politics. You re in polt- 
tics whether you like it or not. 

Oh, you plan to be a doctor? No? A 


lawyer: 
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James Bilderbeck is a student at 
University of Florida. 


Two-thirds of 150 students picked 
at random on the University of Florida 
campus indicate that they don’t write 
their home church pastors. 

Why should they? Such correspond- 
ence is a carry-over to college. It means 
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No matter: whatever your plans for 
the future, your first job 1s politics 
good politics. And that means good 
ciuzenship. A good citizen is an in- 
formed, thinking, active citizen. None 
of us can resign from society. We can 
not duck our political responsibilities 
by failure to participate. For even the 
failure to act On an issue or to vote in 
an election is in effect a political ac 
tivity and has political results. We may 
agree by tailing to disagree. We may 
condone by not condemning. We may 
speak loudly by remaining silent. 

We are in politics, all of us, because 
we live in a democracy. By what we 
say or fail to say, by what we do or fail 
to do, each of us has a profound effect 
upon the course all of us will take in 
shaping our common tuture. Thinking, 
tollowed by constructive action, is the 
best insurance policy you can take out 
for the millions of bright, healthy, 
laughing GI babies. Your vote 1s your 
weapon for peace. 

How well our democracy functions 
depends on how well the people make 
it function. The power of government 
in our democracy does not rest with the 


state but with the people—and young 


Route 


minds are needed today in government 
and at the polls. The role of youth ts 
particularly essential to the vitality of 
democratic society and in the last few 
years of war, the political life of our 
nation and the world has had to do 
without the precious ingredients that 
young people contribute because these 
very people were busy with another es 
sential preoccupation. 

We need to offset caution with dar 
ing. We must mix experimentation 
with our prudence. We need vision as 
well as experience. Did you know that 
Thomas Jeflerson was only thirty-three 
when he helped CGseorge Mason dratt 
the Williamsburg Bill of Rights in 
1776? And that the Philadelphia con- 
vention in which the Constitution was 
dratted in 1787 was made up of young 
delegates most of whom were under 
forty? 

You, college-age Americans, must 
bring about the balance that will lift us 
out of the present slough of pessimism, 
lear, distrust and reaction. It 1s you 
who, learning dynamic democratic 
leadership in college, must put us back 
on an even keel so that we may move 
forward. 


Your Home 


contact with the program of the home 
church. More than one-third of the 
students questioned do not take part 
in the home church program in any 
way. On the other hand, a third said 
their home churches don’t even know 
about the denominational organizations 
at college. Many students—sorriest fact 


of all—wondered whether their home 
churches were aware that they are away 
trom home attending college. 

To make our Christian experience 
continuous—home to college and then 
college to home—various plans have 
worked out well. 

One student arranged with his pastor 
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a get-together supper for the home boys 
on campus. The student made the ar- 
rangements and invited the home boys, 
securing addresses from the pastor. The 
home church paid for the supper, 
which was a real success. 

Another student wrote his home pas- 
tor about the need of money for fur- 
niture to equip the denominational stu- 
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William A. Spurrier teaches at 
Wesleyan University in Connecti- 
cut. 


Many of us were brought up with 
various childish ideas about God, man, 
lite, right and wrong. Some of us did 
believe God was a sweet, kindly old 
man with a long white beard and flow- 
ing robes living just out of sight above 
the clouds, that life was all very good 
and lovely and simple, that virtue was 
kindness, respect, not smoking and not 
drinking and not offending 
our elders, that evil was 
drinking, sex, staying out 
late, being emotional, crude, 
impolite, and going with 
the “wrong” fellows. As 
we grew older we have rightly seen 
that this sort of thing may have little 
to do with Christianity. 

Our next step has been to say that 
before we adopt a mature religion we 
will take a look around at other re- 
ligions and philosophies. We say that 


we want an intelligent, reasoned and 
honest faith and therefore we will not 
go about our religion with closed minds 
and hearts. We say, therefore, that we 
will suspend judgment about religious 
doctrines and creeds and values. We 
will “weigh and test them and then 
perhaps after three or four years of 
college decide which religion is best” 
for us, and in so doing we shall have 
arrived at an intelligible faith. 

The only difhculty with this ideal of 
suspending judgment is that it is im- 
possible. What happens to us is this: 
that while we consciously go about 
looking at other religions and _philoso- 
phies and trying to be objective in 
evaluating them, we adopt uncon- 
sciously the attitudes, emotional _re- 
sponses and reactions, the fears and 
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dent building. “I wasn’t hinting,” he 
said, “but I got a donation of $150 
from the church.” 

The editor of a student denomina- 
tional paper on the Florida campus al- 
ways sends a copy to his home church 
in a large Florida city. Parts of the 
news are given space regularly in the 
home church paper. 


anxieties of the culture in which we 
live. We become suspicious of people 
who display passionate conviction and 
resolute action; anybody who chal- 
lenges us or our social structure or the 
niceties of our social circle, who forces 
us with piercing insight into our petty 
desires and whims, who holds up to us 
the shallowness of our rationalizations 
—these things we do not like because 
they violate our high estimate of our- 
selves and the way we really live. Thus, 
when we go about our search for re- 
ligion we are not really objective at all. 

But what, instead? If we are to make 
the transition from a childhood faith 
to a mature faith we must make an act 
of faith, or, as Augustine put it, “We 
must first believe in order to under- 
stand.” This does not mear that one 
must abandon honest inquiry, respon- 
sible criticism, intellectual and spiritual 
wrestling. What it does mean is that 
one must first believe in possi- 
bility of and the validity of religion and 
faith. Then one must make a leap, and 
having made the leap one is in a better 
position to understand what religion 1s 
all about. After all, what is being asked 


evalue Your 


The ultimate result of this inter. 
change of campus and parish? One sty. 
dent frankly complains (with a smile); 
“The trouble with keeping up this con. 
tact is that the pastor always puts me 
to work when I get home.” But that, | 
believe, is just “where we came in,” any- 
how! For you'll have many new ideas 
to contribute, when you return home, 


for is a faith which asserts that God 
and man and history and values are of 
most critical significance, that these 
things above all else really matter. To 
say that this is a blind and superstitious 
faith or assertion is to rule out life alto- 
gether. Once having made the leap of 
faith, then one begins his mature pil. 
grimage. Obviously, one cannot know 
all the answers, all possible interpreta. 
tions, all possible applications of reli- 
gious doctrine to daily problems. This 
is why religion is not a static affair but 
a dynamic journey and adventure. One 
can increase his understanding, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, as he goes along. 
This is a sign of health. This is where 
honesty and the intellect, along with 
the spirit, work together. 

Our religious development is a dy- 
namic thing, life’s great adventure is 
an adventure of the mind and of the 
spirit. We will never know the power 
and the joy, the exhilaration and the 
reality, while we remain content to sit 
in the balcony of life and watch people 
go by. We will only discover it and be 
discovered by God as we stride into the 
arena and take an active part. 
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Compiled by THOMAS B. KEEHN, Chairman of Washington Section, Committee on Effective Citizenship of the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA; and Legislative Secretary of Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian Churches 


session of the 80th Congress, which convenes January 3, 1948, will 
have before it some of the important problems listed here. Since the 


4 NOTE ON CONGRESS: Under the Reorganization Act approved by 
he sgth Congress, sessions are normally held from January 3 to July 


31 of each vear. The first session of the 80th Congress followed this party conventions to nominate candidates for the 1948 Presidential 
plan. There may be a Special Session in October or November of Election will be held in June, 1948, the second session of the S8oth 
1947 to consider emergency international problems, particularly Congress will probably end in mid-June. Because of the limited time 
economic aid to Europe. Also, some important hearings may be held and the approaching election, there is sure to be great public interest 
by Congressional committees during this Fall period. The second for and against important legislation. 


Issues Requiring Action 


Bills before Congress 


Write for literature, etc.: 


DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


H.R. 2910, S. 1563 are similar bills which would enable the U.S. to take its 
fair share of nearly one million displaced persons now in European camps. 
Under the bill approximately 100,000 a year would be admitted for the next 
four years. Before House and Senate Judiciary Committees. 


Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
1710 Rhode Island Street NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; or 39 East 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


On June 12, 1948, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program expires. This 
program has been extended 4 times since it was inaugurated by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull in 1934. There is certain to be a terrific battle in 
Congress in the Spring of 1948 over continuation of this program of remov- 
ing barriers to international trade. Legislation has not yet been introduced. 
But it is probable that the charter of the International Trade Organization 
will come before Congress. Ratification of this proposal will be the last major 
foundation stone in the U.N. structure and the logical corollary to the trade 
agreements program in the development of international economic coopera- 
tion. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place NW, Washington, D. C. 


Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Major proposal is H.R. 4278, the “National Security Act of 1947.” Before 
the House and Senate Armed Services Committee. Carries out recommenda- 
tion of President’s Commission on Universal Military Training. Calls for one 
year’s training (6 months basic and 8 alternatives for balance of period). 
Supported by military groups and American Legion. Opposed by many re- 
ligious and educational organizations. 


For information on status of legislation 
and material opposing universal military 
training, write Friends’ Committee on 
Legislation, 2111 Florida Avenue NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


See: INTERCOLLEGIAN, May, 1947, p. 4; 
and June, 1945, p. 10. 


FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


S. 472 (amended) reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and H.R. 2953; before the House Committee on Educatien 
and Labor, would provide federal financial assistance to the States for public 
education. About $300,000,000 per year would be provided to raise teachers’ 
salaries and provide other services. Federal control is prohibited. Limited 
assistance is provided to private schools in States which permit it by statute 
or constitution. 


National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


HOUSING 


The National Housing Commission bill S. 866, still before Congress, is a 
modified version of a bill introduced in the 79th Congress. About $150,000,000 
a year would be provided for slum clearance, urban redevelopment and for 
construction of 500,000 units of low rent public housing over a four-year 
period. Other sections deal with research, rural housing, improved govern- 
mental “tools” for assisting home owners and private enterprise. 


National Public Housing Conference, 1015 
15th Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


S. 984 is the current version of legislation to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, religion, color, national origin or ancestry. The 
new bill, sponsored by Senator Irving Ives ‘New York) and 7 others, is 
modeled on the New York State law. It is before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. A similar bill is before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


National Council for a Permanent FEPC, 
930 F Street NW, Washington, D. C. 


National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


HEALTH 
LEGISLATION 


The National Health Insurance and Public Health Act, S. 1320, is also before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. It provides for prepaid 
national health insurance, but would be administered by States rather than 
Federal government. Voluntary health and hospital plans are reorganized in 
the system. Grants-in-aid to the States for expanded health services, ma- 
ternal and child health programs and aid to handicapped children are in- 
cluded. H.R. 1290 would provide a school health program patterned after 
the school lunch program now in operation. 


Committee for the Nation's Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; or 914 G 
Place NW, Washington, D. C. 


See: INTERCOLLEGIAN, January, 1946, 
p. 88. 


MISSOURI 
VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


S. 1156—to establish a Missouri Valley authority—is before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. Interest in it and other valley authorities mod- 
eled after TVA has increased since devastating floods in summer of 1947. A 
coordinated program of flood control, navigation and power development is 
necessary for the well-being of the people and conservation of resources. 


Regional Committee for an MVA, 278 
Aquila Court, Omaha, Neb. 


The Student Christian Association Movement has acted officially on all the issues listed 
above: see the Assembly Actions, obtainable from regional offices or from INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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By WILLIAM E. WIMER 


One of the New England Student Christian Movement’s liveliest secretaries 
suggests, for the all-college bottle, a candid “Read Directions Before Using” . . . 


Granted, there must be reasons why students will do a lot of drinking on 


campus this year. 


| Drink Because— 


“It’s milder.” | like the taste. 


Everybody is “switching.” 


| think it’s good for business and helps keep 
taxes low. 


want to be a “man of distinction.” |? cc 


jon’t admit this t 


evi ry 


speak faster—and more easily. 


get a lift. 


cm able to keep warm in this cold weather. 


like to be the life of the party. 


have my problems: | just can’t seem to 
pass. That guy is on the inside track with 
my gal. I’m slipping in my job. 


must celebrate this “special occasion.” 


want to get away from it all. 


So What? 

“He was a good man,” said Captain 
Morgan (Humphrey Bogart) about 
Eddie the Rummy (Walter Brennan ) 
in To Have and Have Not, “until 
drink got hold of him.” Alongside that 
sobering statement put this one from a 
pamphlet called, You Too Can Be an 
Alcoholic: “It is fairly certain that 
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Let’s badger one who will, until he or she says why: 


You Do? Well-—— 


Have you ever tasted straight ‘Ethyl alcohol? If you have, you wouldn't! What you taste and 
like is not “Ethyl.” 


“Not so,” said Fred Allen one Sunday night, “Joe Smith just switched back to Pepsi-Cola.” 


For whose business? “It costs approximately 5 billion dollars to enforce laws pertaining to 
taxes and taverns, to maintain courts and jails for offenders, and institutions for chronic 
alcoholics. Five more billions are lost to the nation because of industrial absenteeism, 
inferior workmanship, and inability to work at all. And for this outlay (plus the 7 billion 


dollars in liquor costs) the government gets 1'2 billions in return in taxes.“ October, |46 


—nristian Century 


Have you ever seen these “men of distinction’ after the last shot was taken—I mean the 
picture, of course? If you have, you'd say that extinction is a better descriptive word. 


Brother, what you think is fast talking sounds like double talk to me. As for speaking more 
easily, it might be better if what you said didn’t come so easily. 


Ah! But what goes up must come down—and you do sooner or later. (What goes down must 
come up too—if you get too much of it.) By the way, had you heard that alcohol is really o 
depressant? 

An authority (No. 6, p. 22) answers that one: “The increased activity of the surface blood 
vessels gives the impression of warmth, but the internal bodily temperature may actually 


fall so greatly that the drinker’s resistance to extreme cold is lowered and he may be in 
danger of freezing.” But remember, this is not what is usually meant by “passing out cold.” 


What people call you after the party is not exactly a synonym for “‘life.” 


Drinking may help you forget your problems, but it doesn’t solve them. They are still there 
after the bout is over. 


That may be all right, but | have never seen anyone who participates in so many “‘special 
occasions’ as you. 


You don‘t—through alcohol: you just get deeper into it all. 


spent on liquor last year, as you reflect 
on the fact that in the same period only 
billions were spent on milk and 


sooner or later, those who drink will 
tend to end up within the vicious circle 


as addictive drinkers or else stop drink- 3% 
1'% billions given to the churches. 


This year’s National Student Assem- 
bly (a thousand key American students, 
not a breath in the crowd) said: “We 
realize the detrimental effects produced 

(Turn to page 22) 


ing entirely.” 

Then add the little “jigger”’ that there 
are 50 million drinkers in the United 
States, 4 million of whom are “exces- 
sives,” 750,000 of whom are alcoholics. 
Shake into this the 7 billion dollars 
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Lo, the Academic Foxhole 


Typical campus life this fall revolves about the magic GI 
Bill figures “$65 single, $90 married.” A dogged domes- 
tic heroism shows up in these accounts of how students 
adjust practically to the academic budget in 1947. 


On $90? Wife Speaks from Cellar 


Student Fred Amelung’s wife Mary- 
Alice sketches height and depth at 
Kansas University. 


consoled herselt. It would 
not be so bad in this boxlike student 
housing unit when she got things un- 
packed and made curtains. But wait, 
what was that noise? It sounded like 
something or things runming across 
the floor. It was a whole army of 
cockroaches, playing tag in her new 
kitchen. Was this the wondertul apart- 
ment her  university-business-school- 
student husband had promised her? 
How would she ever get rid of the 
monsters? Would they eat clothes? 

And so the bride, at a Kansas prairie 
university, fought bugs and got settled 
in a short time so she could begin her 
job. The routine came fast: eating a 
hurried breaktast, driving fourteen 
miles to school and job, eating lunch 
with her husband, if they could 
manage it, and coming home atter his 
hve p. m. class to get late dinner and 
then study. Time spent together was 
brief indeed. 

Ah—came glorious day, five 
months later, when they found an 
apartment in town. It had a_ private 
bath and a private entrance but—it 
Was in a cellar. “Never mind, we'll 
take it,” they chorused when they first 
saw It. 

A basement apartment does have its 
peculiarities and its dampness. In the 
spring when it rains almost every day, 
pictures must come down and shoes go 
up (or get moldy). Salt and sugar 
sulkily cake in their containers. 

The struggle for life @ la basement 
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goes on alongside the struggle for time 
to study. Have you ever tried to reason 
analytical geometry problems with a 
baby crying in the same room or a 
toddler tugging at your shirt-tail ask- 
ing you to play? Irregular French 
verbs get mixed up with the wife's 
“hamburg is back up to 39c a pound, 
dear.” No answer. “Dear, you haven't 
written your mother in a long, long 
time.” Stull no answer. The next time 
the question is more plaintive— 
“Please, dear, you promised to fix me 
a shelt near the stove... . 

If you've tried living on $go a month 
in these times, you know readily what 
our next problem is. It may be solved 
several different ways: wife may work, 
husband may have part-time employ- 
ment—or savings may supplement 
Uncle Sam’s cash. If the wite works 
she finds it hard to dash home at the 


end of the day and prepare a_ nice 


tasty meal. Yet, since they save so 
much by eating at home, many wives 
will do this, even though it taxes their 
ingenuity to find things that can _ be 
fixed quickly. 

Lite’s more than eating, too. On 


Laboratory experience, 1947. (Penn 
State College) | 


“Cracker-box Castles” are home to thousands of student families. 
(University of Texas Photo) 
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Saturday nights many a couple would 
like to see a show or play some bridge 
or perhaps even go to a dance—but 
you can’t do that this month for you 
had to pay a quarterly insurance 
premium. So begins the quest for 
cheap recreation in the company of 
other couples our own age and cir- 
cumstance! Note: the genus baby- 
sitter is nearly extinct, and quite ex- 


pensive to capiure alive. 

To any who have not yet promised 
to love, honor and obey (and there 
must be some), all this must sound a 
bit terrifying. But just ask your 
married friends how they feel. For 
the most part you'll find them ex- 
periencing something deeply worth- 
while in work toward this thing called 
an education. Because a bride loves and 


On $90? Husband advises co-op 


Milton Sager is a trailer-camping 
graduate student at the University 
of Wiscensin. 


L, MAY BE possible to exist on a sub- 
sistence allowance of $90. a month, but 
I am too fond of my wife and daughter 
to impose upon them, or myself, the 
deficient diet that would stretch that 
sum to cover rent, dental and medi- 
cal care, clothes, insurance, transpor- 
tation, recreation, and food costs, not 
to mention civic and church contribu- 
tions. 

Let me counter some of the discon- 
tent and griping that has arisen con- 
cerning the inadequacies of the Vet- 
eran’s Subsistence Allowance. Before 
serving 54 months in the Army I was 
fortunate enough to complete my un- 
dergraduate studies. But I had to carry 
part-time paid work. My father was 
willing to help, but it was my respon- 
sibility to provide part of the school 
costs and spending money. Surely my 
father had as much paternal interest in 
me then as the Federal Government has 
in me today! So I feel it’s my duty, 
now as then, to provide in part for my 
upkeep. 

In fact, it’s more than a felt duty—it 
is a hard reality since I now have a 
wife and three-year-old daughter. 


~ We combine. By part-time work I 
add about $70 a month to our budget. 
My wife, by substitute teaching in the 
city schools and directing a church 
choir, adds approximately $50. Thus, 
with the VA’s $go, our total monthly 
income has been about $200, which 
enables us to live rather satisfactorily. 
But my wife gets the credit! Her cu- 
linary ingenuity is endless. Have you 
ever traced the evolution of a beef roast? 
Has anyone exhausted the versatility of 
a hamburger? In addition to keeping 
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our food costs to a minimum, bolster- 
ing our monthly income, keeping our 
clothes clean and in repair, friend wife 
does a creditable job in caring for our 
daughter. 

Our social activities have not been 
entirely neglected, yet our “whirl” 
tends to be on the free side. As in most 
universities, there are plenty of activ- 
ities for those wishing more than mere 
passive entertainment. We have our 
community organizations, including 
church, choral groups and civic enter- 
prises and_ student organizations. 
Campus friendships, too, help provide 
well-rounded social environment at 
minimum expense. 

Another cash-stretching enterprise 
has been the establishment of a Vet- 
erans Cooperative grocery store. In the 
fall of 1946 our Trailer Camp residents 
proposed a “closed buying club” to 
purchase dry staples and canned goods. 
By mid-winter our enterprise had ex- 
panded to include fresh meats, vege- 
tables, dairy products, frozen foods, 
candies, a notions counter, and dry 
cleaning. To obtain the cooperation of 


has faith in her husband she’s glad 
the honeymoon is over and together 
they can tackle the problems that come 
their way. Campus matrimony is no 
picnic! But it’s a satisfying reality for 
two who know that with God’s help 
they can accomplish the difficult and 
the trying. To grow  together—p 
learning and mutual affection, is the 
ultimate Christian experience. 


IPSISSIMA VERBA 


The ice man cometh 

The plumber plumbeth 

The milkman leaveth his bill at the 
door 

The postman ringeth twice, or more. 

The garbage man clangeth 

The laundry man bangeth 

The insurance man knocketh, or ring- 
eth, or both 

And that is how the money goeth. 


—Alice Wentworth 
from The Woman’s Press 


local wholesale and retail merchants 
we have had to restrict our member. | 


ship to the 200 veteran families living @ 


in our camp. Nevertheless, our present | 
volume of business exceeds $5,000 4 
month. From the consumer standpoint 
our Vets’ Co-op has meant a saving of 
about ten per cent in our food costs. 
So, in all, the VA subsistence allow. 
ance doesn’t pay all expenses. But | 
feel that part of the responsibility for 
completing my education rests squarely 
on my own shoulders. Even at that, 
we ve learned that individual initiative 
is not the final answer: we need co-op 
endeavor not only to keep living ex 
penses to a minimum, but to provide 
social and recreational activities as well 
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COLLEGE OPENS THERE, TOO 


Briefs on the college scene abroad 


by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


ENGLAND. Most 
own but a single suit, and their few 
shirts are patched. The diet is monoto- 
nous, even more so than prior to the 
war. Butter and sugar are very scarce; 
meats or dried fish are of questionable 
origin; watery vegetables and black 
bread are the items most often found 
on the menu. Despite war fatigue, 
shortages, and the years of rationing 
ahead, the English are proud and give 
generously to their university colleagues 
in other countries. Their 1946-47 goal 
for World Student Relief was one 
pound (£) per student. Their propin- 
quity to disaster makes them aware of 
the need for sacrificial sharing if world 
disaster is to be avoided. 


Englishmen 


HUNGARY. Freshmen are living 
in roofless buildings, in which rain 
water pours down to flood their rooms. 
Lunch consists of blackbread, ersatz 
coffee and potatoes, when these are 
available. There is no evening meal. 
Not more than ten percent of the 
people have money to purchase what 
they need, due to inflation, the lack of 
economic resources and the effects of 


Worta Student Service Fund 


Seeds relief funds to 
ics in Europe and Asia in 


friendly fellowship 


Last year (’46-'47) students and 
faculty raised $417,000 in American 
colleges. THIS YEAR ('47-’48), with 
UNESCO pleading for 100 million dol- 
lars for educational relief, we must 
do more, much more, than lest year. 

Get into your campus WSSF cam- 
paign: Help your lecal committee raise 
“an impossible sum” in your college 
and town. 
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the war and occupation. Though many 
of the schools have been operated by 
the churches, the present Communist 
government is seeking to gain control 
of education. Writing just before the 
coup in June, an ex-faculty member 
said: “Hungary’s academic freedom, 
so zealously guarded for centuries, is 
now curtailed. Fear and uncertainty 
haunt her professors and students in 
and out of classes, not excluding the 
fear of sudden imprisonment.” 


SCANDINAVIA. Rationing is still 


necessary, but within the system most 
of the necessities for study are avail- 
able to students. Sweden and Norway 
supply many of the goods shipped by 
World Student Relief to middle 
Europe; Swedish students accept a 
quota of $5 each to finance the relief 
programs they need, but they look 
across their borders to observe the 
contemporary devastation of bodies 
and morals. 


THAILAND. Malcolm Adiseshian 
of the ISS staff writes back from 
Southeast Asia: “The whole of 
Thailand has taken a beating during 
the occupation. Morals are low, prices 
are high, goods are in short supply, 
and as one leader expressed it, ‘We face 
spiritual bankruptcy.’ There is there- 
fore need to guide, nourish and de- 
velop, in a total way, the life of the 
Christian student community.” 


POLAND. 
the select few students eligible to reside 
in the Bratnia Pomoc (Student Self 
Help) dormitories, and to eat in the 


Fortunate indeed are 


Mensa. Others must burrow holes in 
the brick rubble, or repair a_ partially 
destroyed room in order to make a 
lodging. Food served in the Mensa 
varies from 800 to 1,200 calories daily. 
The English department at Warsaw 


Returning POW pauses to look at changed 
Berlin scene. (British Combine) 


consists of a tiny room, capable of 
holding ten to fifteen students. It lacks 
even one Polish-English dictionary. 
There is no wall map of England for 
those studying English geography. A 
single sheet of drawing paper costs one 
dollar. One piece of chalk is given 
each classroom daily, for lecture pur- 
poses only. 


CHINA. Food, fuel and clothing 
are rising in price rapidly. Professors 
earn less than ricksha pullers. Dis- 
satished with the Kuomintang’s 
policy of spending 80% of the na- 
tional income to fight communism, 
while failing to take action against the 
conditions which give rise to com- 
munism, Chinese students have gone 
on strike in Peking and China against 
the government. Students in three 
Peking universities sit down daily to 
meals of corn bread and a few beans, 
or some other simple vegetable. White 
bread is for festivals only. So inflated 
and spiraling is the cost even of this 
meagre diet that students are unable 
to purchase texts. Within two months 
800 students in two of the universities 
withdrew because of the difficulty of 
keeping alive! Among those who re- 
main, tuberculosis and other nutri- 
tional diseases are common. The local 


Student Relief Committee loaned 
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cotton coats to 200 students and cotton 
bedcovers to 100 for the winter. 300 
students are given subsidies which 
cover 5/7ths of the cost of tood. Med:- 


cal aid has been suspended entirely. 


AFRICA. 
tions mark student life in many parts 
ot Atrica. John Kareta Smart, now a 


Primitive living condi- 


A BOUT °2.000 Americans have 


already indicated a desire to study or 
teach abroad under the Fulbright Act, 
with additional applications arriving 
daily. But the State Department em 
phasizes that applications cannot be 
acted upon until international agree. 
concluded, 


ments are probably 


June, 1948. 


The Fulbright Act, passed by the 
-gth Congress, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State “to enter into 
an executive agreement 
with any foreign govern 
ment for the use of cur 
rencies, or credits tor cur- 
acquired the 
sale of surplus properties 
abroad to finance the ex- 
change of students between 
the United States and other 
nations. Some of the coun- 
tries in which such American surplus 
property is up for sale are: Great Brit 
ain, Australia, New Zealand, China. the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, Austria, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium and the Scandinavian countries. 

The Act sets a limit ot $ 20.000.000 
to be expended in credits or currency 
for educational purposes in one coun- 
try, with an added provision that the 
amount spent In one country Is not to 
exceed $1,000,000 annually unless ap- 
proved by Congress. It and when the 
currency of an individual country 1s 
acceptable in the United States, trans- 
portation and other expenses of the 


students will be paid tor by the toreign 
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Sierra Leone M. D., (atter period 
with the SCM in Canada and _ the 
Student Christian Movement) writes: 
“Nearly everybody here has a goitre, 
due to the absence of iodine, of which 
even small quantities reduce the suffer- 
ing from this dishguring disease. This 


1S clearly demonstrated at the mission 


Study 


ary boarding school, where the sty. 


dents who eat imported salt containing 


iodine have no goitres. 


classmate who majored in_ pathology, 


Dr. Fred Jafley, has promised to join 
me. He will have quite a job establish. 
ing a laboratory and training 2 staff in 


the methods of laboratory diagnosis,” 


via the Fulbright Bill (but not yet) 


country in) which— the student will 


study. 


Who goes? 

Under terms ot the Act, selection ot 
the students will be in the hands ot a 
Board of ten educators appointed by 
the President. This Board wall caretully 
screen the applications for the best 
qualified students with an eye toward 
those most likely to be the most 
successful students. As Oliver Caldwell, 
acting assistant chiet of the 
State 


sion ot 


Department's Divi 
International Ex- 
change of Persons, points 
out, “the students must 
have a clear idea otf what 
they want to study, as this 
Act is not designed to f- 
nance joy rides.” the 
sclection of students, it is 
likely that graduates who 
wish to specialize in a particular field 
of study will be given preterence. How 
cver, the Act also provides tor teachers 
and undergraduate students. 

Like other educational opportunities, 
the Fulbright Act establishes priority 
for veterans of World War I and II. 
But the State Department reminds 
veterans planning to study abroad that, 
due to slow mail service other 
dithculties, subsistence payments under 
the GI Bill of Rights may not be re- 
ceived until six months atter departure 


trom the United States. 


Why go? 

The Fulbright Act: provides an out. 
standing opportunity tor Americans to . 
study abroad at a minimum ol per 
sonal expense. The result of the flow 
of students abroad will be telt in the 
American community tor years 1n the 
form ot a generation of world-minded 
men and women with first-hand un- 
derstanding ot the problems otf other 
nations as well as their own. The net 
result in promoting the cause of peace 


will be tremendous. 


Already 15,000 toreign students are 
in the United States. These students, 
most of whom pay their own 
penses, are getting a good look at our 
country, and when they return to 
their native lands, they will be in a 
position to give a first-hand report of 
life as they saw it in the United States. 

The Fulbright Act gives Americans 
an opportunity to make that flow of 
students a two-way exchange. Just as 
students from other nations are taking 
advantage of the educational tacilities 
the United States offers, so will Amer? 
cans profit by studying the spot 
the life of people in other nations. 

Students and teachers desiring ¢ddt 
tional information the program 
authorized under the Act should writ 
to the Division of International Ex 
change of Persons, Department 9 
State, Washington, D. C. 


The Fulbright Bill was passed by the 79th Congress and became a law when 
President Truman signed it August 1, 1946. Negotiations implementing the Act 
are now in progress, between the Department of State and authorities abroad who 
may wish to join in this exchange of students on an international scale. 
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In Him We Find Life’s Meaning 


“lt ss of what existed from the very beginning, of what we 
heard. of what we saw, of what we witnessed and touched with 
our hands, it is of the Logos of life ‘the life has appeared: 
we sow it, we testify to it, we bring you word of that eternal 
life which existed with the Father and was disclosed to us). 
lt is of what we heard and saw that we bring you word, so 
thet you may share our fellowship; and our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ. We are writing this 
to you that our own joy may be complete.” 


“1, ever man was God, or God man, Jesus Christ was both.” 


“Jesus Christ, the condescension of divinity, and the exaltation 
of humanity.” | 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the all-great, were the All-loving too.” 


“| and my Father are one.” 


“Jesus Christ is not another name for God but the name of a 
man in whom God was, and through whom God came to meet 
us. The presence which indwells in the Christian’s soul is al- 
ways this God whom through Jesus we found. On the other 
hand, it 1s not a God whom we can satisfyingly know in any 
other way than through Jesus; for nowhere else than in Jesus 
has He been satisfyingly present in our world. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it Jesus Himself, regarded in His separate human 
sclf-hood; but only that in Him which was God in Him.” / 


“Jesus was a good man. Jesus was the lily of the valley, the 
rose of Sharon, the Very God, the Very God.” 


Fairest Lord Jesus, Savior of all nations, 

O thou of God and man the Son! 

Thee will | cherish, Thee will | honor, 

Thou, my soul’s glory, joy, and crown. 

Fair are the meadows, Fairer still the woodlands, 
Robed in the blooming garb of spring: 


> 


‘Be Still and Know. . . 


Jesus is fairer, Jesus is purer, 

Who makes the woeful heart to sing. 

Fair is the sunshine, Fairer still the moonlight, 
And all the twinkling starry host: 

Jesus shines brighter, Jesus shines purer 

Than all the angels heaven can boast. 


“The supreme education cf the soul comes through an inti 

mate acquaintance with the Jesus Christ of history. One who 
wished to feel the power of beauty would go to some supreme 
master of color and form who could exhibit them on canvas 
ond not merely lecture about them. One who desired to feel 
the power of harmony would go, not to the boy with his har- 
monica, but to the Beethovens or Mozarts of the race who 
have revealed what an instrument and a human hand can do. 
So he who wishes to realize and practice the presence of 
God must inform himself at the highest source and fount, 
must come face to face with Him who was the highest human 
revelation of God. No one of us can interpret his own longings 
or purposes until he reads them off in the light of some loftier 
type of personality.” 


“Light has come into the world through a babe born in Beth- 
lehem and we must live by that light or perish.” 


“In darkness there is no choice. It is light that enables us to 
see the differences between things: and it is Christ that gives 
us light.” | | 


Let us commit our ways and ourselves to Jesus. 


“There is no escape. You must say yes or no according to the 
light you have seen. There are a thousand ways of saying no; 
one way of saying yes: and no way of saying anything else. .. . 
But commitment is never merely a series of prunings. It is a 
tremendous decision.” 


Winburn T. Thomas is to be Far 


secretary ot the World's Student Christian L. Pemberton. 
kederation, but remains with the Student Vol 
unteer Movement as administrative secretars 
through 1947. of Religious Work 
Robert J. Fairgraves has wone to Switzer lege. 
land to work with World Student. Relief: Bible at Morehouse College. 


Wilmina Rowland, health restored, is back in 


the U, 


YMCA Regional Changes: Harold J. Kueb- 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES ler 
National and Regional Mountain 


HIVES 


Region, 


A. 


1947 


Central to the 
executive 
new secretary is John 


from th 


the Central Region the 
H. Petherbridge; in New England, Prentiss 
William H. Genneé 
Northwest) becomes Chaplain at Pacific Um the 
versity; Henry T. Ware (South) is Directo: 
at Mississippi State Co! 
G. Murray Branch (South) will teach 


YWCA Regional Changes: Helene Mosier 
succeeds Polly Cuthbertson in the Middle At- 
lantic Region: Margaret Fisher succeeds Jim- 


Rock: mie Woodward in thx 


secretary. In 


( Pacthe 
Doris Seward's 


been working. 


Budget cuts nec ssitated 
places formerly 


Yolanda 


work and the 


Sally Parham anid 


being filled. 


Southwest: Ruth Pack- 
ard replaces Lois Crozier in the Rocky Moun 
tain Region: Gladys Lawther replaces Mar- 
garet Norton in the Pacific Northwest. Edith 
Lerrigo, just back from China, takes over in 
Southwest where Elsie Wells has 
SUCCCSSOFT 


the New York SCM has not been appointed. 


curtailment 
occupied 

Wilkerson 
(YWCA), and Ralph Jones (YMCA), are not 
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BEYOND THIS 


DARKNESS 


by Roger L. Shinn 


Read this dynamic little book to find out what a sustaining Christian 


faith is and can do for you. 


$1.00 § CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND MY JOB > 
by Alexander Miller 


Don’t let your job or your environment keep you from living and dem- 


onstrating your religion. Be a seven-days-a-week Christian! challenges 
“Lex” Miller. 


$1.00 


Get 
these 
NOW 

and 

place your 
order for 
forthcoming 
Haddam House 
books 
at your 


bookstore 


G 
Haddam House 
hoak 


Now 


G 


PRIMER FOR a 


by James H. Nichols 


Using the word “Protestant” in its original meaning: one who makes an 
avowal of a conviction, this book is a statement of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. It recounts Protestantism’s origin as a faith and development as 
a church, defines Protestantism as a whole. and describes the variations 

in thought and practice which became denominations and sects.—A Re- 
ligious Book Club Selection. 


PREFACE TO 


by Robert E. Fitch 


The striking thing about the present generation, observes Dr. Fitch (a 
college professor before and since the war and a Navy chaplain during 
it) is the widespread lack of faith—faith in anything. Attributing this 
to religious confusion and moral indecision he asserts the need for apply- 
ing an absolute standard of right and wrong at all times and in all places. 


$1.25 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Democracy Begins at Home 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Champaign, 
Ill. The YMCA has set up a family 
life program to help students achieve 
in marriage a democratic and satisfying 
family life. Three courses are offered: 
Love and Courtship, for single stu- 
dents; a course for married couples; 
a Guiding Children’s Growth course 
for mothers. For the last named, co- 
operative play groups were organized 
at the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian foundations. Over 500 
students and wives of students par- 
ticipated in last year’s program and 
plans have been made to reach many 
more students this semester.—HUBERT 


WETZEL. 


Oscar for Bucknell 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Last January this university of 2,000 
students reeled off a World Student 
Service Campaign which _ yielded 
$4,000. This “best campaign of the 
year’ was based on no secret formula. 
It followed in the wake of an intensi- 
fed week of campus publicity and edu- 
cation. The new sense of world related- 
ness which has pervaded the campus 
since the campaign bodes well for our 
forthcoming WSSF fund-raiser.—yack 
WARDEN. 


Cooperation Works Here 

MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
Macalester’s own “Federation — of 
Churches of Christ in America,” is the 
Macalester Christian Association. Its 
membership includes the Canterbury 
Club, Congregational Student Club, 
Lutheran Student Association, Wes- 
leyan Club, Westminster Foundation, 


Ministerial Association, Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, The Young 
Men’s Christian and_ the Young 


Women’s Christian Association. The 
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tederation’s aim is cooperation, co- 
ordination, and active participation by 
members of all constituent groups. The 
Association organizes and_ executes 
those program emphases which can be 
carried on together better than by one 
group working Membership 
meetings are cooperatively planned: 
the first Tuesday of the month is de- 
nomination night, the second Tuesday 
is YM-YW night, the third is MCA 
night and the fourth Inter-Varsity 
night. In the Workshop Series, mem- 
bers of all organizations meet as one 
group on third Tuesdays for supper, 


worship and recreation, followed by 


alone. 


separate workshop meetings or interest 
groups. Workshops include: Program, 
Recreation, Worship, Leadership, mu- 
sic. Interest groups: Character Study; 
Political Philosophy; Economic Fo- 
rum; Looking Forward to Marriage; 
Married Couples.—GERALD E. YATES. 


Conscription Examined 
and Found Wanting 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
Lancaster, Pa. Our Student Christian 
Association appointed a commission to 


study the issues involved in compul- 


COLLEGE, 


sory peacetime military training and 
make a report. After study of many 
pamphlets and magazine articles for 
and against the proposition, the com- 
mission came out in opposition to 
peacetime military conscription. The 
report was followed by immediate ac- 
tion: A commission member wrote a 
stirring editorial for the college weekly, 
pointing to the bad features of the 
proposed measure. Petitions, circulated 
for signatures students who 
sincerely opposed conscription, were 
sent to Congressmen and the over-all 
program closed with an SCA meeting 
featuring lively panel discussion. 
This 


Conscription Week program 


tuned the ears and sharpened the 
minds of many of our fellow-students, 
with the result that many studied the 
problem thoroughly and so became 
well-informed on the pros and cons of 
it.—LEANORD W. FREY. 


They’re Early Birds and Like It 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pa. A few 
hardy souls organized and attended 
our “Y’’-sponsored Breakfast Club at 
7:30 on Wednesday mornings. Fea- 
tured were lively discussions, good 
warm breakfast and _ well-known 
speakers (who got up early, too!). 
Issues concerned with labor, delin- 
quency, the struggle in Palestine, and 
a series of educational and religious 
topics, all well planned and led, dis- 
pelled drowsiness and _ popularized 
these pre-class-hhour meetings.—MARY 
JANE DUNS. 

National Assembly Cont’d 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Odio. The 
students who had attended the Assem- 
bly organized an Assembly Night on 
this campus, with dinner, discussion 
groups, an address (by T. Z. Koo on 
world citizenship), a worship service 
and a recreation period to close the 
event. Delegates from the University 
of Kentucky, Miami University, and 
Ohio State joined in the program, 
which was so well received that it was 
decided to hold similar events this 
fall under the joint sponsorship of the 


YMCA and YWCA.—poroTHY ANNE 


BRIDGES. 


Fun and Finance Mix Here 

WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Pullman. 
All last fall our Y girls worked to- 
gether making stuffed animals, baby 
booties and other gift articles. Just be- 
fore winter vacation we held our 
Mart which netted $300 
proyect.—GAYLE 


Christmas 
for our finance 


GUSTAFSON. 
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QUAFF? 
(From page 14) 
by alcohol used as a beverage upon th: 
health ot the individual and upon. so 
is a whole. Further, we realiz 


that these detrimental! eftects are 17) 


with the principles — tor 


which our Christian Movement stands. 


We recognize that this situation must 

be remedied.” 

Croing on trom there, these thought 
tul ones at Urbana adopted the tollow 
ing program, with the proviso that it 
necded tinal working-over later: 

HEREFORE, We advocate that a national 
conmitte be set up within the structure 2 
our movement whose purpose shall bi 
a. to strive tor the creation and impro\ 

ment of controls ot the manutacture, sal 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages: 

b. to work tor the removal ot the advertis 
ment of alcoholic beverages: 

c. to make available to Christian’ Associa- 
tions all relevant material on the = sub- 
rect of the detrimental effects of alco 
holic beverages. 

We recommend that Christian’ Associa- 
tions study this material, and that the na 
tional and local Associations en- 
deavor to introduce these studies into the 
home, church and school. We advocate that 
the national committee and the local Asso- 
ciatuons publicize widely the findings of thes 
» that the entire community. shall 


~ 


studies § 
have access to them. We also recommend the 
sponsorship of an adequate recreational pro- 
gram which will help to eliminate the desire 
for alcoholic beverages as a mode ot recreation. 
But, For Our Campus 

Two immediate ways forward ( with- 
out banners, fantare of trumpets, or 
shining armor) thrust themselves 
upon us at college this year. 

One is for us to be plenty thoughttul 
personally about whether or what we 
drink. Maybe we can't solve the prob- 
lem all over campus—but where we are 
absolutely supreme (a territory includ- 
ing this mouth of mine!) we can take 


unilateral action. That means that we 


must feel secure ourselves, perhaps by 
spiritual means. Alleen Moone’s book, 
The Culture in Which Your Child 
Must Grow Up, suggests that: “The 
best safeguard against the dangers ot 
becoming an alcoholic is a strong sense 
of security. A man must teel at home 
with his family, with his work, in the 
universe. That can come only trom 
personal relationship with God as a 
father and trom a satisfying religious 
experience. 

Another way forward is for our 
Christian group not to be “afraid” of 
this question. Let’s discuss it—soberly 
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but not bluc-nosedly or prudishly—and MEN WHO DARE!-_ 


bear down on it. Here are some sources 


we may well have in our library and Men of courage and 
, spiritual leadership are 

use for study and bull sessions. 
urgently needed the 

1. The Alcohol Problem Visualized (Na urban and rural frontiers 
tional Forum Inc., Chicago, 1940, 70c). of American Protestant- 


2. Alcohol Explored, by H. W. Haggard 
and FE. M. Jellinek (Doubleday Doran & Co. 


ism, at home and a. 
broad. If you are am- 
bitious to prepare for 

The OQOuarterly Journal of Studies on 
Aleohol School of Alcohol Studies, 
New Haven, Conn.) 


leadership in the “‘tore- 
front’’ churches of Amer- 
ica, Write to 


4. Material from: The National Committe: 
tor Education Alcoholism (2 bast board 
The Chicago Theological 
5. Material trom: Alcoholics Anonymous, Seminary 
Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York, R 
+5 A. C. MecGiffert, Jr., President 


6. How Much Do You Know About 
cohol? by Thomas R. Carskadon (Association 


4). 5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 


Press, 


mcudnhs— 


Westminster Fellowship of Students 
in the Presbyterian-US Churches 


New Student Organization who are to be the Student Sectiop 
Forming thereof, will meet separately to work 

The entire youth set-up of the Pres- out specific plans and select major em. 
phases tor the student program of the 
Church. Representatives to USCC ar 
to be chosen from this group. 


byterian Church, U.S. is being reorgan- 
ized (as this is written) at the As- 
sembly level. There is to be an “As- 


sembly’s Youth Council,” comprising Growth brings Questions 


the presidents of each Synod Youth 
From Auburn in Alabama the Wes. 


Fellowship and each Synod Westmin- : 
| minster Fellowship reports record at 
ster (college) Fellowship, plus five March 
adult advisers. This Council will di- | ) 
124. And—“We are reaching 
rect our over-all youth program. The 4 = 
re and more students. If we can only keep 
them: that is our big problem. I don’ 


emacs: know whether we are truly ministering 
pe to the spiritual needs of the student 
= or not, but we are reaching them, 
==2--=—=-- Campus Missions are Popular 
The Joint Committee on Student 


af 


Work annually conducts Campus 
| Christian Missions in three or four 


church colleges. Modeled somewhat 
after the University Christian Mission 
these events bring a team of four rf 
ligious leaders to the campus for a three 
or four day midweek period. Thes 
leaders give chapel talks, teach two 
classes a day, lead dormitory and group 
discussions and hold personal conter 
ences. Several church college president 
have proclaimed the “mission ap 
proach” the most effective yet made t 


They'll sing for hospitalized veterans. | 
(U. of Kentucky Westminster Fellowship) their campuses. 
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Congregational Freshmen, 
This is Yours! 

This is your page of your magazine 
published by your national CCSF in 
cooperation with the student YMCA, 
YWCA and SVM. 

The Congregational Christian Stu- 
dent Fellowship is a national organi- 
zation of Congregational Christian col- 
lege students. Find out more about its 
program by asking your local minister; 
or, write to: CCSF, Room 805, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Bv vote of our last national Student 
Assembly, INTERCOLLEGIAN was selected 
as the national student religious maga- 
zine we wanted to serve as our maga- 
zine. So—be one of the 500 subscribers 
we need to round up by January 1st! 
Just send a dollar bill to: The Intercol- 
legian, Room 606, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Personal Notes 

Mike McGiffert, our CCSF delegate 
returned from the World Youth Con- 
ference at Oslo, reports a most inter- 
esting summer which also included a 
month at Chambon, France, where he 
joined our Congregational Service 
Committee work camp, which is help- 
ing to rebuild the University in that 
city. You will be reading more about 
Mike’s adventures in one of the next 
issues Of INTERCOLLEGIAN. . . . Dr. 
Ralph D. Hyslop, who untl August 
1sth was Minister to Student Life for 
the Congregational Christian churches, 
is now a member of the faculty at the 
Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, 
California. A committee is at work 
trying to find a new Minister to Stu- 
dent Life... .. Vancy Williams, one ot 
our CCSF co-chairmen, is starting her 
seminary work at Union, while Davida 
“Davy” Blake, who is in charge of our 
drive for 500 new INTERCOLLEGIAN sub- 
scriptions, has just entered Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Retreat to Advance 


Have your officers and committee 
chairmen planned a weekend “Re- 
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Congregational Christian 
Student Fellowship 


MARJORIE RICE, CCSF News Editor 


treat —when you can spend a day or 
two away trom the campus, talking 
over ways and means of strengthening 
your program? The Young People’s 
Alliance, student group at the Congre- 
gational Church in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass., reports a retreat 
which started them off with great en- 
thusiasm tor the new school year. Care- 
ful program planning, plus worship 
and recreation periods, welded the new 
cabinet into a dynamic group (see 


. 


~ 


photo on this page. The young man on 
the right is Dick Niebuhr who gradu- 
ated from Harvard in June Magna 
Cum Laude and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is now at Union Sem- 
inary in New York City, starting his 
theological training). 


Meet Renate Wilkins 

One Valentine’s Day in the early 
1920's in the city of Berlin, Germany, 
something new was added to this old 
world. That “something” was Miss 
Renate Benfey. For a decade or so she 
lived what 1s called a normal lite; but 
soon after 1933 all normalcy vanished. 
A man named Adolph Hitler decided 
that, although Mr. Benfey had_ been 
made a Judge, the fact that he and 
Mrs. Benfey had Jewish great-grand- 
parents made them dangerous people. 
In 1939, as the Gestapo claws closed in, 
the Benfeys escaped to England and 
a year later they came to the USA. 


a 


High school work finished, Renate 
entered Black Mountain College in 
North Carolina. She then came to Bos- 
ton to study and to serve as a secretary 
in the American Friend's Service Com- 
mittee ofhce in Cambridge. be- 
came active in the program of the In- 
ternational Student Association, where 
she met a Harvard student named 
Homer Wilkins. Homer, president ot 
the Congregational student group in 
the local church, talked (?) Renate 
into accompanying him there one eve- 
ning. That was her introduction to 
the Student Christian Movement. 

Her interest in Social Action led to 
her election as chairman ot the Social 
Action Committee of that student 
group. A year later she became co- 
chairman of the group as well as 
chairman of the Harvard Square Inter- 
church Student Council. 

In June, 1946, Renate was elected 
co-chairman of the General Committee 
of the Student Christian Movement in 
New England—first delegate from a 
church group to be given this honor. 
She added another “frst” when Homer 
Wilkins returned from a_ two-year 
teaching mission in Turkey to lead 
Miss Benfey to the altar. As Renate 
Wilkins she became the first married 
woman to serve as co-chairman of the 
Student Christian Movement in New 
England. 

She attended the National Student 
Assembly at Urbana, Illinois, last win- 
ter, and served on CCSF committees. 

Homer, who is teaching at Harvard 
and working on his Ph. D. degree, and 
Renate have now graduated from the 
ranks of student leaders and during the 
coming year will serve as advisers to 
the student group at the First Congre- 
gatuional Church in Cambridge. 


Renate 
Wilkins 
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